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For the general reader the volume has two rather notably in- 
teresting features. 

In the first place, the manner in which the author recc^nizea 
and traces the effect of other sects upon his own gives the treatise 
a practical usefulness for the student of religion in America. The 
value of the work in. this regard is, indeed, greater than might be 
supposed; for while the history of every considerable sect in the 
United States has been written, little- or no attempt has been made 
to weigb the influence which each has exercised upon another or 
upon the life of the* people as a whole^ — a historic fact that is iu 
itself, as Dr. McConneE observes, sufficiently interesting to be re- 
corded. Many of the comments which the author makes when he 
touches upon this neglected theme are original and enlightening. 
In illustration one may cite the statement that much of the real re- 
ligious life which; was present in the Great Awakening passed into 
the possession of the Church, and that this " has saved her from 
being hard and mechanical "; or the remark that from the Presby- 
terians rather than from the Puritans have come " the popular 
judgment as to the proper observance of the Lord's Day, and the 
attitude of the individual Christian towards amusements and recre- 
ations." The fairness of the author's mind is indicated by hig 
frank declaration that " a debt which the Church owes to Puritan- 
ism upon both sides of the water is the restored reputation of the 
ministry." Indeed, except for the fact that Universalism is dis- 
missed with a word, the whole discourse is remarkable for breadth, 
of view and for freedom from anything that could be regarded as 
sectarian prejudice. 

In the second place, to those for whom church unity is a vital 
issue. Dr. McConnell's account of the manner in which the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church has helped to bring this question " out of the 
region of pious speculation " and into practical ecclesiastical poli- 
tics, will prove as interesting as anything that has been written 
upon the subject. 

As pictured in Dr. McConnell's narrative, the American 
Episcopal Church appears comely and lovable — all the more so be- 
cause her story is told with unsparing truth, while her claims are 
presented without exaggeration or arrogance. The reader wiU ap- 
preciate the force of the. statement that " the Church stands today 
in the general respect and good will of the people for freedom in 
truth, order in worship, and righteousness in life." 



The Advance of the English Novel. By William Lyon Phelps. 
New York : Dodd, Mead and Company, 1916. 

There could hardly be a richer literaiy theme or one more inter- 
esting to the majority of readers than the development of the English 
novel. The novel today is not only the most popular fonn of litera- 
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5ture : it is one of the forms of literature most thought about. The 
question of what the novel is essentially, or of what its best qualities 
are, is rising above the intelligent horizon of the average man and 
woman. How can it be otherwise, since the assiduous reader »£ 
popular novels during a quite moderate number of years has had 
his taste trained successively in realism, in romance, and in the 
modern " life-novel," not to speak of minor varieties? All but the 
most sluggish-minded of those who make a point of reading the 
fiction most talked about must have derived from, this experience 
some of the results of a course in criticism. 

The Advance of the English Novel, by William Lyon Phelps^ 
Lampson Professor of English Literature at Yale, should, therefore^ 
meet with a ready welcome. The book is scholarly, but also popu- 
lar in treatment. The very difficidties of the theme are turned to 
advantage. True it is that the attempt to deal with the whole his- 
tory of the English novel from Defoe to Edith Wharton necessitates 
a very rapid treatment; but rapidity of treatment with Professor 
Phelps makes for interest and variety. Unquestionably the theory of 
the novel is a subject too deep and too complex to be dealt with sat- 
isfactorily in the space of three hundred-odd pages — if indeed it is at 
present susceptible of satisfactory treatment in any number of pages; 
but what the average reader, and often the scholar or teacher, wants 
most, is, after all, not a theory of criticism, but criticism. Professm? 
Phelps's book ia packed with the criticism of common sense and of 
genuine appreciation, steadied and clarified by the historic view. 

A feature of the book ia its discussion of modern novelists and its 
incidental comparisons of the establidied classics with modem favor- 
ites. The author's taste is catholic, and while some modern reputa- 
iioDS are placed less high in this volume than the popular estimate, 
and others higher, the general effect of the book is to sustain and in- 
terpret intelligent modem taste and not to discredit it. Professor 
Phelps's criticisms of the classic novelists are often delightfully 
frank and pu£igent — actually taking our part, for example, against 
those who insist that we should read and aijoy Johnson's Bassdasj 
yet it is written in a spirit of real reverence for genius. 



